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PICTURES OF BOSTON. still closer to her, and rested his curly|I did not mean any harm, indeed I did | deavoring to persuade me to abandon my 
” e “ : 
Mr. N. 8. Dickinson, who has the largest and most com- head upon her lap. , not. h » said re Tame but 7 eid was | 
plete Printing Office in Boston, has kindly loaned to the ‘Will father come to-night?” asked “You have not done any arm, sal ound by the chains of Intemperance, 
Editor of the Youth’s Companion, his Cats giving views of | Willie, looking up inquiringly into her | Alice, resuming her usual placidity, and |that it cost many a struggle to be free. 
the Churches in this city. We shall pregent our readers | 6 drawing her father’s letter from her| Last night, when I saw the wretchedness 
with one in each rumber, and would recommend them to e . aie p . which Il had brou ht u on my famil and 
preserve their papers carefully, as, at the end, they will be Alice did not reply, but Willie saw her we b ki in tenee hie wees tener ee pe a ij om of ded 
able to see much of the beauty of the city, withoutthetrou- | eyes were filled with tears as she resum- I. sborne too it, and cas y - b g by a . 
ble of a journey. ed her work, and he said no more. over its contents. Alice, who was eager-|lamp, I resolved to abandon my wicked 
The Boston Almanack, in which the Pictures first appear- “If father would only sign the Tem-|ly watching his countenance, perceived a | course ; lest I should yield to temptation 
ed, is a valuable work, and hasa large circulation. perance Pledge !” said Willie, raising his smile of pleasure pass over it, ashe read, and break my resolution, I sent Alice 
dark eyes to Mrs. Grey’s face, ‘ that and he unconsciously murmured, “it with a letter to Mr. Osborne last night; 
would make you happy, wouldn’t it) canmet be that he és sincere in all this; it} 1 would not go myself—shame prevented 
mother?” would be a very happy thing if he were.” |me; he came to see me this morning, 
‘Yes, Willie, that would make us all ‘* What can it be ?”? thought Alice, as and now my name is upon the Temper- 
happy,” she replied with a sigh. he folded the letter and put it in his|ance Pledge, and I hope, Mary, with the 
At this instant a heavy step was heard | pocket. __ | blessing of God, to be an altered man.” 
in the adjoining passage. “Vell your father, Alice, that I will | Norwich Spectator. 
‘He is coming,” whispered Willie, as|call upon him early to-morrow morning, |= 
he instinctively crept closer to his mother and will assist him all that is In my po LEARNING, 
and, eieeee. er; and if he is really sincere, as I should SS TSAR TEA 
The door opened, and a man past the |judge from the letter, there are bright) INTERESTING SCHOOL IN SOUTH 
middle age entered. He took in silence | days in store for you all.” AFRICA. 
the chair which Alice offered him, and A thrill of joy shot through the heart 


We have seen nothing more interesting 
on elementary instruction, than the fol- 
lowing speech of Rev. Di. Philip at a 
public meeting in Capetown, in June last, 
reported by the South African Advertiser. 
Dr. P. had recently made an excursion 
to some of the missionary stations. He 
says— 

** Among the facts that came under my 
observation in my late journey, nothing 


cast his eyes around the apartment. of the inebriate’s daughter, and she un- 
| What! no fire!” he said at length,|conscivusly murmured a prayer that it 
‘*‘ get some more wood, Alice.” might be so. ; 

“There is no more, father,” replied| ‘he clock struck nine as she ascended 
Alice, as she placed his scanty supper the stairs, and opened the door of her fa- 
upon the table and arranged it with care. ther’s humble abode. Her mother was 

= «There, that will do,” said Mr. Grey, | stil@engaged with her eee ga - 
; ; . i i the table, | her father sat leaning his head upon the 

OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON. as he drew his chair toward ’ 
; f ‘now get your cloak, Alice, you must go|table. He arose as she entered, saying, 





The Meeting House in Washington street, 


; over to Mr. Osborne’s to-night.” “Well, Alice, what did Mr. Osborne | excited more surprise than the state in 
corner of Milk street, was first occupied for “Not to-night, William ?” said Mrs.|say ?” which I found education at the Missiona- 
public worship on the 26th of April, 1730, 0. 8. Grey, mildly. Alice related what had passed, to which ry stations in the Griqua and Bechuana 
The walls are of brick, much more thick and Yes, to-night, she can go now as well|Mr. Grey listened in silence, aud again country. I was pleased with the pro- 

e, strong than those built in modern times. as at any other time, and this letter must | resting his head upon the table, seemed | gress ‘education had made at all the 
During the siege of Beston, in the revolution- | be sent to-night.” uncoOnsciGgs of what was passing around. | places I had previously visited on my way 
ary war, this House was desecrated by the Brit- Mrs. Grey knew it would be of no use| The next morning, when Alice arose, she 


to that country, but there was something 
so unexpected, so novel, in the aspects 
under which I saw it advancing among 


ish, by being appropriated to the use of the |to say more, and Alice, taking the letter | was surprised to find a bright fire which 
troops. It was used as a circus or riding school from her father’s hand, tied on ber cloak | her father had kindled, with some wood 


for the dragoons, and every moveable part with- and hood to depart. which he had procured. a soon enter- | the Bechuanas, as to invest it with a more 

in the walls, excepting the east gallery, which - Wrap your cloak closely around you, | ed, and Alice observed -_ there was a/ deep and tender interest than usual. Af- 

wes reserved for spectators, was taken down. Alice,” said Mrs. Grey, as she held the|marked difference he us appearance | ter having crossed Glisson’s drift, about 
“i The wood work thus taken down was used for lamp for her daughter to descend the|from what she had been accustomed to 


ninety or one hundred miles east of Coles- 
bergh, und after travelling nearly two 
days in a north-easterly direction, | came 
to Beersheba, a French Missionary sta- 
tion in the Basuto country, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Rolland. After 
having visited the mission premises, the 
printing office, and some parts of the vil- 


3 ich, |Puinous flight of stairs that led from their | see. 
fuel, and much of the library of the parish, | Hamble abode into the open court below.| ‘ You worktop hard, Mary,” said he, 
“We are indeed wretched,” thought|turning to his wife, ‘you are killing 
she, as she reached Mr. Osborne’s door, | yourself by such untiring labor; cheer 
———— tand paused to take breath. A bright|up, our prospects are brighter, than they 
light was shining through the half closed|have been for years.” 
blinds, and Alice heard the sound af hap-| A gleam of hope filled Mrs. Grey’s 
py voices, as she gently tapped at the|heart. His voice was kinder than it had 


which was kept in a room under the belfry, was 
also used for kindling. , ; 








NARRATIVE. 











ALICE GREY, OR THE INEBRIATE’S 


lage, I requested Mr. Rolland to show me 
DAUGHTER. door. It was opened .by Mr. Osborne, | been for a Jong time, and she raised her | his schools. 
BY MISS E. C. L——, OF NORWICH, who uttered an exclamation of surprise at|eyes with a smile of joy, as she said,—] The school-house is builtin the form of 
It was a bleak, dreary evening in March. | seeing Alice there. ** How so, William 1?” a cross, its walls are of wattle and dab, it 
The wind whistled mournfully, and a “Come in my child,” he said kindly,| ‘1 am a Wasninerontan!” replied | will hold about three hundred. Outside 


shower of mingled rain and sleet was fall- |‘ this is a bitter storm, and you look wet| Mr. Grey, “I have this morning signed 
ing upon the now almost deserted streets | and cold.” the Prepeg, and | pray that 1 may never 
of the city of M——. In a large and | Alice followed him into the parlor|break it.” ; 

scantily furnished apartment, beside a |where the family were assembled, and} Mrs. Grey uttered an exclamation of 
cheerless fire, sat Mrs. Grey, busily ply- | Mrs. Osborne placed a chair for her be-|joy, while Alice could scarcely express 


and near the school-house I observed five 
or six batches of natives, from eight to 
twelve persons each, busy with their les- 
sons. On entering the schodol-house, I 





observed that it contained no forms nor 

ing her needle. A lamp burned upon a | side the bright fire. her happlness. Willie clapped his hands, | benches; that the pluce was crowded to 
small table near her, and opposite her sat ‘No, take my seat,” cried little Ellen, | exclaiming, ‘* Have you, father; have you| excess; that the people were all seated 
a young girl bending over her work, and | springing’ from her chair; ‘mine is the|signed the pledge? and I can sit upon|upon the ground in classes, with their 
apparently lost in thought. warmest corner, and you can dry your|your knee, now, father, and you wont be | monitors ; that the only space left unoe- 
“This is a windy night,” said Mrs. | feet best here.” cross again?” - |cupied was a path through the centre of 
Grey, breaking the deep silence which | Alice smiled as. she accepted the prof-| Mr. Grey returned his little son’s ca-| the school; that the learners consisted of 


pervaded the apartment, and drawing her | fered seat, but her eyes instartly filled] resses, and Willie seemed perfectly hap-| 
shawl still closer around her shoulders; | with tears, as she heard Ellen innocently | py, now that his father was indeed a 
“our fire is getting low, Alice, and it | whisper to her sister Julia, ‘‘ Look at her} Washingtonian. ‘ We shan’t be cold 
grows cold here very fast.” shoes, Julia; they are full of holes; her|and hungry, any more, mother,” said he, 
Alice laid aside her needle work and | father is a drunkard, isn’t he?” ‘‘and you and Alice won’t have to sit up 
stirred open the half-dyingembers. The A reproving look from Julia hushed | all night now, to work for any body.” proportion there might be between the 
last fuel which they possessed was in the |the little prattler, who, perceiving that} ‘‘l should never have signed, had it not| sexes, but I observed a number of men 
grate, and as the fire blazed with a sickly | Alice had heard her words, ran to her,|been for the faithful efforts of a few mem-| and boys present, and that they occupied 
glare, she sighed and drew a low chair |and threw her arms around her neck, ex-|bers of the ‘Temperance Society,” said places separate from the females. Amon 
on which her little brother Willie sat, | claiming, ‘* You must not look so sorry;|Mr. Grey; “long have they been en-| those that manifested the greatest eager- 


all the intermediate ages from six years 
of age to sixty, and that I had never wit- 
nessed any school more attentive to their 
lessons or more eager to betaught. I did 
not at the time form an estimate of the 
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ness to be taught, I observed a number | his rejoinder was, they teach one anoth- 


of young women with children at their 
breasts, and who would not allow them 
to be an excuse for absenting themselves 
from school. One of these mothers J ob- 


er. In order to explain what appeared 
to me to be involved in so much mystery, 
it is necessary only te say, that the excel- 
lenf missionary and his wife understood 


served, on entering the school, sitting |the Infant schuol system, and had intro- 


with her back to a pillar, with a child in 
her arms, which appeared to be from four 
to five months old, and she was so intent 
on a book that she held in the hand that 
was not occupied with the child, that 
though I stood before her, and passed 
and repassed her several times, | never 
observed her lift her eyes once from her 
book so as to notice me. About an hour 
and a half afterwards, when I again vis- | 
ited the school, having retired from it dur- | 
ing that space of time, I found this young 
woman exactly in the same position, with 
her child leaning on her left arm, while 
her attention was still riveted to the book, 
which she continued to hold in her right 
hand, and with which she was now and 
then patting the child, without allowing 
her eyes to be diverted for a single mo- 
ment from the letters or words on which 
they were fixed. 

The only piece of furniture I saw in 
the place was something like a desk, that 
might have been originally used for a 
pulpit, or by any one who might have 
had the superintendence of the school ; 
and before it and in the centre of the 
building there was a small space occupied 
by a few infants, who had been placed 
there by their mothers, who were attend- 
ing to their lessons, and left to take care 
of themselves. — 

While a few of the groups inthe scho 
were reading in small books and in p 
tions of the Scriptures, others of them 
were eagerly engaged in decyphering 
manuscripts, from which their printed 
lessons had been taken 

The scheol is opened at ten o’clock, 
and such. as attend it can, if they please, 
remain till it closes in the afternoon ; but 
no constraint is employed, or is necessa- 
ry to secure their attendance. They 
come and go at any hour they please, and 
whether they continue a shorter or long- 
er time in the school no one finds fault 
with them. The desire of being able to 
read appears to have all the strength of 
a passion with them, and all present ap- 
pear as much interested in the work of 
the school, as the persons who ure in the 
habit of attending,’Change in London are 
interested about the price of stock. All 
is activity and bustle; but as all appear 
to be under the influence of one spirit, 
they donot stand in each other’s way, 
and the zeal of each individual adds to the 
interest and to the happiness of the whole. 
They keep coming and going from ten to 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and the at- 
tendance is often crowded during that 
period, and is always good. No one ap- 
peared to be looking after them, and yet 
they seemed to be cared for; no one ap- 
peared to be employed to keep order 
among them, and yet nothing appeared 
to call for any foreign interference. 1 
saw no one urge upon them attention to 
their lessons, yet there was no want of at- 
tention; they appeared to be under no 
direction, yet every one in the school took 
and kept his proper place; they appear- 
ed to be subject to no control, every one 
being left to do as he pleased, yet every 
one appeared as if he had been led by in- 
stinct to do what was right; no ensign 
of authority was to be seen, yet every 
thing was in its place, and there was a 
place for every thing. The very infants 
in the centre of the school, though too 
young to be taught letters, had caught so 
much of the joyous spirit of the animat- 
ed scene which surrounded them, that 
they appeared not to require any super- 
intendence. The master was invisible, 
yet nothing appeared to be wanting to 
secure attention, maintain government, 







duced it among his people at the introduc- 
tion of their mission among them. 

Their first object was to select chil- 
dren, or young people of the most prom- 
ising talent and dispositions, to bestow 
upon them all the time and labor they 
could devote to them, and when they had 
qualified them tobe monitors, they em- 
ployed them in teaching others what they 
themselves knew. In this way a taste for 
reading, and the art of reading itself, have 
been readily diffused over this part of the 
country, under the influence of the mis- 
sions. There is nothing so much valued 
by this people as a book; there is noth- 
ing they take so much pleasure in as 
in reading; there is nothing they are 
more thankful for thana lesson; all their 
leisure time is devoted to their books; 
however their heads may be occupied, 
their books have the first place in their 
hearts; wherever they go they carry 
their books with them, and if you see 
them in parties about their houses, or in 
their fields, it will almost invariably be 
found that they are employed in reading, 
or in teaching one another to read. 

If the most interesting spectacle to the 
philosopher is to see the wild boy in the 
wood conning over his Jetters, with what 
feelings should we regard the man who 

id regard with indifference the spec- 
le of a people, who, little more than 
ven years ago, were ina state of can- 
nibalism, manifesting a taste for reading 
and teaching one another to read, after a 
manner and with a measure of success of 


‘which it will be difficult to find many 


parallels in the history of civilization. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
IMPORTANCE OF KNOWLEDGE, 


**Cape Cannaveral! Oh! dear, I can- 
not find#it,” said litthke Charlotte Brace- 
bridge, as she was sitting one morning in 
the window-seat of her father’s parlor, 
studying her geography lesson for the 

ay. 
‘“*What a fool you are, Charlotte, to 
pore over that old atlas,” said a voice 
from another part of the room. 





The person who had just spoken, was 
Charlotte’s cousin Emily, who was visit- | 
ing her for a few weeks, and who was! 
now reclining on the sofa, with the kitten | 
asleep on her lap. 

Charlotte was the eldest daughter of 
the family, and though, like all children, | 
she had some faults, yet she possessed | 
one trait, which was the source of much | 
usefulness to herself, and. of great pleas~ 
ure to her friends; she was persevering. 
No difficult duty was ever laid aside by 
her, on the plea that she could not do it. 

Emily, on the contrary, was the only 
child of very rich parents, who had al- 
ways exerted themselves to make their 
daughter happy, by indulging her in 
every whim; she hated study, and her 
weak, and too indulgent..parents, had 
never sent her to school, because she did 
not like to go, until they found their child 
was growing up a perfect ignoramus, 
when her father had insisted upon it 
still, she avoided study whenever she 
could, as will be perceived by the fullow- 
ing dialogue :— 

* Do you not have to do the same when 
you get your lessons?” asked Chariotte. 

“«] never pretend to study a less6n over 
more than once,” replied Emily, * and 
very often I do not look at it at all.” 

“Then how do you manage to say it 
perfectly,” asked Charlotte. 

“Oh!” replied Emily, “I get the girl 
who sits next to me in the class, to tell 
me the answers to my questions, or 





and to stimulate to diligence. 














Gazing with surprise on the grotesque | sometimes I contrive to look in my book, 


and novel exhibition before me, I asked 
Mr. Rolland, with some degree of impa- 
tience, where is the master? His reply 
-was, we have no master. How then are 
they taught? was the next question; and 


|and read the answer without being seen.” 


“Oh!” exclaimed Charlotte, looking 


| quite shocked, **how can you be so de- 
ceptive? I would not do such a thing 
‘for all the world.” (Emily: laughed.) 











** Besides,” continued Charlotte, ** how 
long do you remember a lesson got in 
this manner ?” 

“Till I say it, to be sure.” 

“No longer?” ejaculated Charlotte, 
“‘T should not think you would ever know 
any thing.” 

‘1 do not care whether I do or not,” 
replied Emily, “it I can only get rid of 
study ; I hatg it, and shall be glad when 
I am too old for books.” 

Charlotte was about to reply, but for- 
tunately looking up to the clock, recol- 
leeted her duty, and went on with her 
lesson; for haif an hour did she study it, 
and before the school bell struck had 
every answer without a mistake. was 
a keen morning, in the last of autumn, 
but she heeded it not, as she tripped 
along over the hard frozen ground. 

The forenoon passed away,—Charlotte 
weut home, and went directly back again, 
for there was only time, between the 
forenoon and afternoon school, for dinner. 

All went on well; every lesson was 
perfect; the classes kept coming to and 
from their places, all were busy and ac- 
tive; but Charlotte saw nothing, heard 
nothing, for she was closely attending to 
a very difficult question in arithmetic, 
which for several days she had been at 
work upon; many had been her discour- 
agements; but still she continued—when 
it would not prove, she rubbed it out, and 
did it over again; at Jast she succeeded, 
and with rather an anxious expression of 
countenance, advanced, and gave the 
slate to her teacher. 

He had with pleasure-observed her pa- 
tience with the sum, and, after examin- 
ing her work, gave back the slate with an 
affectionate smile. 

* You have labored most industriously 
on this question, Charlotte,” said he, 
‘**and now your perseverance is rewarded, 
for the sum is right.” 

Charlotte returned his smile, while a 
faint blush overspread her cheek, and as 
she returned to her seat, she thought her- 
self the happiest girl in the whole world; 
and merrily did she trip home tnat night, 
resolving to be still more studious, and 
win, if possible, another approving smile 
from her teacher. 

As she entered the parlor, the children 
flocked around her. 

“Oh! Charlotte, we have such good 
news, something which you will like very 
much, and we are to be so happy,’’ they 
exclaimed’ and it was some time before 
she could learn the cause of the excite- 
ment. 

Mrs. Reed, a pious lady with whom 
Mrs. Bracebridge was acquainted, had 
invited a small party of children and young 
people with their parents, to her home on 
the following week. Mrs. Bracebridge’s 
family was included. For several days, 
the party was the general topic of con- 
versation with the children, for they con- 
sidered it quite an honor to be invited 4n 
company with grown people. 

At last the evening came; and, arrived 
at Mrs. Reed’s, the little folks thought 
themselves the happiest of the happy ; 
and their eyes were very bright, and 


their cheeks very red, from the excite- 


ment they were in. 

Emily had separated from them, and 
Charlotte saw her at the other end of the 
room, with some young ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

Charlotte thought she had never seen 
her look so forlorn, and she wished very 
much to go and speak to her; but a new 
game was proposed, and Charlotte did 
not think of her cousin again that eve- 
ning. 

** Well, Emily,” said she, as they were 
lifted from the carriage, on their return 
home, ‘how have you enjoyed the eve- 
ning ?” 

Emily burst into tears. 

“If you will never tell any one,” said 
she, “1 will tell you why I was very unhap- 
py Maria Leslie led me away toa table 
with some other young ladies, and they 
began to play at geographical puzzles; 
and do you know, | could not answer a 


single question; I did not even know the 
capital of North Carolina ; what will they 
think of me? for they must have seen 
that I did not know any thing; I will 
never go to a party again.” 

Charlotte comforted her cousin as well 
as she could; and as she retired to bed 
that night, she resolved again, to gain all 
the knowledge possible, not only that she 
might be useful in the world, but also, 
that she might avoid such mortifications 
as her cousin had experienced’ 

Gloucester. Mary Anvn. 
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A SCENE IN THE COUNTRY .«<No, 2. 
Here is another scene in the country. 
There is a farm house, surrounded with 
shrubbery, and overhanging with beauti- 
ful shade trees. 1 think that would bea 
delightful place to live in the summer. 
It would be sweet and quiet in a warm 
summer’s day. Those who are shut up 
in a great city, know how pleasant it is 
to retire to such a place in the hot season. 
There is a horse. 
ble and useful animal. 
ful he looks. 


The horse is a no- 

See how beauti- 
How high he carries his 
head. A horse is a kind-hearted crea- 
ture. He will hurt no one, unless he is 
frightened or offended. Sometimes he 
will take a great deal of pains not to run 
over any one. A little child fell down in 
the street, when a carriage was passing 
at full speed. The horse gently removed 
the child out of the way with his foot, so 
that the carriage did not run over it, and 
the child was saved. I once fell downin 
a slippery evening, and two horses at- 
tached to a sleigh were over me in an in- 


stepped lightly on purpose not to injure 
me, and I thought they did not lift their 
feet high enough to hit me. But, you 
must take care of the horse’s heels. It is 
safe to pass a horse, if you go before him, 
so that he can see. you. But if you go 
near his heels, he cannot see what you 
are about, and he will kick to defend 
himself. Many serious accidents have 
happened by kicks from horses. 

The horse is a useful animal. He will 
plough in the field; haul the cart; carry 
aload on his back; or draw in the car- 
riage or sleigh. People used to ride on 
horseback much more than they do now. 
It was a very common thing for a man to 
sit on the saddle, and a woman to ride 
behind him on a pinion or cushion. Boys 
used to be sent to the mill with a bag of 
grain swung across the horse’s back, and 
the boy top of it. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, almost every family had a man’s 
saddle and a woman’s saddle, for riding 
on horseback. But now itis very seldom 
that you see anything of the kind in the 








country. It is left for city people to ride 


horseback for amusement. The reason 


stant; but it seemed to me that the horses’ 
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is, that carriages have become so com- 
mon, that almost any one that is able to 
keep a horse, has some sort of a carriage. 
But Iam not sure that the change is a 
good one. Riding horseback isa healthy 
exercise. I am afraid all that is gained 


in ease, is lost in health and hardihood. 
> 

Sacaciry or tHe Horse.—A gentle- 
man of ‘Taunton, having a very spirited 
and restive horse, had frequently in vain 
endeavored to get him to remain quiet, 
while the groom cut the hair from the 
fetlocks. On Monday morning;another 
attempt was made, but it wage ectual, 
and after much exertions had’been used, 
it was abandoned. The gentleman had 
a son, a child of between threeyand four 
years of age, who observed what was go- 
ing on from a window. Being missed 
shortly afterwards, search was made for 
him, and, to the horror of his father, the 
little fellow was discovered stooping down 
within six inches of the horse’s heels, 
with a pair of scissors in his hand, at- 
tempting to cut off the hair. For some 
time the parent stood thunderstruck, un- 
able either to move or speak, and fortu- 
nately, the child, seeing him, ran over to 
him. The horse, which stood perfectly 
quiet, now and then looked behind him, 
appearing to be mightily pleased with the 
puny efforts of the operator. 

[Somerset Gazette. 
—~+.»——_ 
Smutarity or Horses. 


A gentleman at our elbow, relates 
the following anecdote. He says that a 
gentleman of this town recently paid Gov. 
Kavanagh a visit, and on the morning of 
his return home, he went tothe stable for 
his horse, but the animal so nearly re- 
sembled that of the Governor’s, that he 
could not tell ‘‘tother from which.” H 
returned to: the house and informed Mr. 
K. of his queer predicament, whereupon 
the latter, being unwell and not able to 
leave the room, called an Irishman, who 
had been in his employ for a long time 
and directed him to harness the visitor’s 
horse and lead him to the door. Patrick 
went to the stable, and in a few minutes 
returned, but without the beast, saying 
that he could not ‘till the gintlemarn’s 
hoss.”” Gov. K. after reprimanding him 
for his dull distinguishment, told him to 
lead both the animals up to the window, 
and he would tell him “which was which,” 
at short notice. ‘The animals were pro- 
duced, and the Governor, pointing to one 
of them, said: 

“That is my horse, Patrick. It is re- 
markably strange that you should not 
have known the beast, so long as you have 
had the care of him.” 

* Your hoss,” said Pat, * aint the bast 
I’m afther. Troth and to be shure, Ll 
know’d him all the while, jist as asy. 
*Twas the gintlemarn’s bast I's afther 
Jfindin, your Honor.” Maine Farmer. 








RELIGION. 


WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 

“Mamma,” said a very little girl, 
‘dear mamma, do come here and look 
at God.” 

The mother started with surprise, not 
knowing what had called forth this excla- 
mation from her child ; but on advancing 
toward the window, to which she had 
climbed, she perceived the full moon 
slowly rising in the east. This was a 
sight altogether new and unexpected to 
the child, and in the ardor of her admira- 
tion, she supposed it be nothing less than 
the great Creator himself, who she had 
always been told was a very glorious 
Being. 

Her mother kindly corrected her mis- 
take, taking this opportunity to impress 
upon her young mind the truth, that God 
is invisible, and never to be perceived by 
mortal eyes. The child listened at first, 
with feelings of disappointment, if not of 
incredulity ; but at last seemed to obtain 
a correct idea of the subject, and with it 
a distinctness of impression which mere 











argument could never have produced. 
It was a Sabbath evening, and this inci- 
dent afforded a happy occasion for di- 
recting the attention of the child to the 
nature of the Supreme Being. As she 
was about to offer up her nightly prayer, 
‘My dear,” said her mother, “ you are 
now going to pray to God, and you must 
remember that you cannot see him, but 
he gan see you. He is not in any one 
particular place, as you see the moon is. 
He is not in the sky, or out of doors, or 
in heaven, any more than he is here. He 
is in this room, is he not?” 

“Yes, thamma,” returned the child, 
‘¢ [feel now as if he was; though always 
whew I have said my prayers before, it 
seemed as if he was somewhere a great 


way above me, but now I believe he is) 


much nearer to me than the moon is.” 
With these feelings she offered up her 
prayer, happy in the thought that God 
could hear her, and if she was a good child 
would hear her; and thus a childish mis- 
take, a blunder, at which some injudi- 
cious mothers might only have smiled, 
was made the foundation of a lesson 
which was never forgotten, but which hap- 





' spinning linen. ‘The little wheel, turned 
\apparently by the foot of the figure, the 
moving of the eyes and dips of the two 
figures when they toro their faces to each 
‘other as if to speak ; the movement of 
the tailor’s shears, and the hands of the 
spinster as they proceed with their work, 
all with so much appearance of life, and 
without any apparent mechanical means 
of movement, combine to attract atten- 
tion. There is also, disconnected with 
the two figures a wheel, which being mov- 
ed at the same time, presents a singular 
appeatance in consequence of its pecu- 
liar structure. In the circumference of 
this wheelis the name of the maker, ‘* Mi- 
chael Collins of Boston,” and underneath 
on the frame which supports it, is the 
motto, “‘ INDUSTRY MUST PROSPER.” 

The cause of the movements is proba- 
bly a spring, like that of the mainspring 
of a watch, connected with machinery 
like that of a clock or watch, concealed 
within a thin box which has the appear- 
ance of being simply a bench for the tai- 
lor to cut his garments on. It requires 
considerable ingenuity to produce mo- 
tions so much resembling those of real 








pily modified all her subsequent views of life, in figures entirely lifeless, by means 


the unseen but seeing One. Does any 
one doubt that the knowledge thus ac- 
quired was rendered doubly distinct and 
doubly permanent, by means of the illus- 
tration thus providentially afforded? I 
say providentially, for who can doubt 
that such instances are intended by Prov- 
idence as occasions of serious and appro- 
priate instruction? But doall realize the 
importance of improving such opportuni- 
ties, and thus linking, by means of asso- 
ciation, the truth to be conveyed with 
circumstances that are found to interest 
the mind of the child? Rather, are not 
many golden occasions of this kind wholly 
lost, fur want of reflection or exertion on 


| the part of mothers or teachers. One 
lesson acquired in this manner is worth | 
‘many presented in the ordinary way;, 
j for, thus the most familiar objects, or the 
‘most trivial occurrences, are converted 
into an appropriate apparatus of instruc- | 
ition, which continually suggests to the | 
‘young mind ideas that could hardly find | 
a place there, without some associating | 
tie.—S. S. Advocate. 





of a few wheels, levers, pivots, springs, 
lor other mechanical means of a similar 
‘nature. Itis the skill of the maker which 
excites so much curiosity. The question 
| which occurs to the beholder, is how are 
‘such motions produced? Nobody sup- 
poses the tailor or his companion are 
alive, so that they can think, though it is 
quite certain that the maker was alive 
and had thought, and some design when 
he made them; for otherwise it would 
have been impossible to have accomplish- 
ed his object. 

The little figures probably attract a 
good many customers to the shop, to pur- 
‘chase the garments kept there for sale, 
which are made by living tailors and 
seamstresses, and in this way pay their 
owner for the expense of their construc- 
tion. But allow me to ask one other 
question, Ifthe making of such figures 
require skill and design, how much more 
wonderful the skill, how much greater 
the design of Him who formed the world; 
adapting it for the residence of living 





creatures, of most exquisite workman-* 











THE NURSERY. 








Writton for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE AUTOMATON TAILOR, 


My Dear Nephew,—You doubtless re- 
member the little automaton Tailor, 
which we saw lastsummer in the window 
of a shop at the corner of Marshall and 
Hanover streets in Boston. When the 
little fellow is at work, there is still a 


crowd around the window all the while. | 


They find amusement in observing so 


good an imitation of life in a block of 


wood. His cloth, chalked out for a coat, 
lies before him, and he appears to be cut- 
ting it out, as if for a customer’ His 
movements are not apparently sO easy is 
those of a real living man, for the change 
of his motions has more the appearance 
of a jerk than is natural to life. Hecon- 
tinues to roll his eyes and move his lips 
as if he were speaking, but I believe no- 
body has yet heard his voice. At one 
time last fall the little tailor was absent 
from his window, and a notice was put up 
in his place that he would return after a 
while, and bring with him @ companion 


for life. 


Not long after this, the little tailor was 
found at his cutting bench as busy as 
ever, still cutting out a coat; and onthe 
bench sat the figure of a young woman 
spinning linen. This was a new attrac- 
tion for the spectators, and the sidewalk 
in front of the window was continually 
crowded. It had probably been suppos- 
ed that the automaton tailor would marry 
a seamstress who might assist in making 
up the garments which he should cut out; 
but his custowers seemed as well pleased 
with the spinster, as they might have 
been with a seamstress. Many of them 
had probably never seen the process of 


cme 


i ship, supplying them with food and plac- 
ing man above all the rest with an eye to 
see, a mind to comprehend the glories of 
his maker, with a soul to enjoy the hap- 
piness which is set before him, and a 
heart to love himself, his fellow man, and 
above all, his adorable Creator. ‘Turn 
your eyes, my dear nephew, on yourself. 
There is no part of your own frame, of 
| your own body which is not more worthy 
of admiration and of wonder, than any 
\thing about the automata which I have 
mentioned. And what is more wonderful 
than all is, that this machine, 1 mean 
your own body, is animated and govern- 
ed by a soul, capable itself of forming 
plans, of enjoying happiness, of hating 
‘that which is hateful, and of loving that 
which is lovely. That soul, my dear 
nephew, our Creator has taught us will 
live for ever. If so, how important to 
prepare for a life of endless enjoyment, 
for which God, our Creator, has given us 
ample directions in his holy word! 
Think of this, and let me know that you 
are mindful of your latter end, that you 
remember your Creator in your youth, 
that you desire his blessing and seek eter- 
nal life. Your affectionate uncle, G. 


—— — 


*, THE FOUR SEASONS, 
[ Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.] 





“Oh! I wish it were always winter !” 
Ernest exclaimed, whenever he had made 
aman out of snow, or returned from a 
fine coasting frolic. 

His father told him to write his wish 
in a blank book that he had, and Ernest 
did so. 

The winter passed away, and spring 
appeared. Ernest, being with his father 
one day in the garden, could not restrain 
his joy, at seeing the beds of hyacinths, 
tulips, and narcissus. These are the pro- 





| ductions of spring, said his father, but the 
|spring will not last long. 

“Oh!” replied Ernest, ‘ how I wish it 
would always last!” 

** Write in my book,” said his father, 
“what you have just desired.” He 
obeyed. . 

The spring also disappeared ; the sum- 
mer commenced. 

One warm and very beautiful day, Er- 
nest, with his father and some of his 
playmates, went to pass the day in a 
neighboring:town. All around them they 
saw green fields, meadows studded with 
flowers, and young lambs joyfully skip- 
ping on the green turf. 

They ate cherries and the other fruits 
of the summer; and enjoyed the day 
very much. 

When they returned, the father asked 
his son, if summer.did not have its 
pleasures? 

“Oh yes!” replied Ernest, * how pleas- 
ant if it would always last.” This was 
also written in his father’s book. 

At last autumn arrived. All the fami- 
ly went to pass several days at a coun- 
try seat. 

It was no longer hot in summer; but 
the air was soft and mild. The vines 
were loaded with rich bunches of grapes; 
upon the hot beds in the garden were ly- 
ing ripe melons, which spread around a 
delicious odor, and the branches of the 
trees were bent to the ground, by the 
fruits in all their maturity. 

Ernest had a rich treat, and ate the 
fruit with great pleasure. 

‘This beautiful season,” said his fa- 
ther, ‘‘ will soon end; winter will drive 
away the autumn.” 

“Oh! I’m so sorry,” said Ernest; ‘I 
wish it would stay.” 

* Do you really wish so,” said his fa- 
ther? “Truly,” he replied. But, said 
his father, as he drew a book from his 
pocket, see what is written here; readit. 

I wish it were always winter. 

Now read on this leaf, said his father. 

I wish it were always spring. 

Now on the next. 

I wish that it were always summer. 

* Do you know who wrote all this!” 
‘continued his father? 

4 ‘*It was I, who wrote it,” said Ernest. 

And what were you wishing a moment 
ago? 

I wished that it mere always autumn. 

There is something singular in this, 
said his father; in winter, you wish for 
its stay ; in the spring you want it to stay 
also; and in summer and autumn, you 
wish they would always last. Consider 
what is the consequence of this. ‘ That 
all the seasons are good.” 

Yes; that they all have their enjoy- 
ments and different amusements, and that 
the good God knows better than we do 
how to govern the world. If you had 
had your wish, we should have had no 
spring, summer, nor autumn. You would 
have covered the earth with an eternal 
snow, merely for the pleasure of coasting 
or making men of snow; and then how 
many pleasures we should have lost. 
Happily for us, it does not belong to ys 
to direct the seasons. 




















PARENTAL. 





CHRYSOSTOM AND HIS CONVERTED 
» MOTHER. 

Come with me into this dwelling. Here 
is the parlor. ‘There is the cradle. The 
mother who is watching that infant son, 
is impenitent. He has never been con- 
secrated to God, but the fire of geuius is 
in his eye, the sweetness of eloquence is 
on his lips. As he lives and grows, he is 
all enthusiasm, all life and animation. 
Grace seeks him—Grace saves him. He 
preaches the grace he once scorned, dnd 
there is still the impenitent mother, 
proud of her high-minded and highly- 
gifted son, whose presence and preach- 
ing in the pulpit throws a sort of enchant- 
ment over the multitudes that hang on his 
lips. The litttle Chrysostom has become 
a mighty one. In the midst of all he is 
unhappy for his mother. He weeps for 
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her impenitence. The repose of mid- 
night is disturbed with the image of his 
lost mother. They meet to pray- He 
that was her cradled child bears the mes- 
sage to her heart. The convicted moth- 
er rushes into the arms of her son, and 
embracing him, exclaims : 


“« My son, my | 


son, must your mother come to you ! My! 


boy, pray, pray for me.” sa 8 
beyond the touch of mortal pencil. That 
night witnessed the birth of this mother 
into the kingdom of Christ, and great was 
the joy of that house. 
love was her spiritual father. 
we resort to fiction? Facts are more 
impressive. And that is fact which I have 
just related. Mother, remember that no 
prayer offered in faith over that cradle is 
in vain. ‘Thou wilt think so,if thou shalt 
ere long be called to dress thy child for 
the coffin and the grave.—Mother’s Mag. 











EDITORIAL. 





THE HAPPY PRISONER. 

Suppose we imagine ourselves back in the 
history of the world, one hundred and eighty 
years. And suppose we were walking down 
the street of one of the small towns in the inte- 
rior of England. There stands a massive buil- 
ding of stone. The walls are very thick. The 
doors are made of the strongest oak, and rivited 
with iron bolts, to make them as strong as pos- 
sible. It is a gloomy looking building. It does 
not look like a happy home for any body. But 
let us go in. 

That building you find to bea prison. Every 
thing about it shows it was made to keep all 
who are sent there from making their escape. 
»You see windows with iron graies, and doors of 
iron bars, fastened with chains and padlocks. 
Look through that grated window, and you will 
see one of the prisoners. Some men shut up in 
prison, give themselves up to lamentations over 
their situation, and walk to and fro in their sad- 
ness. Others try to kill the slow and heavy 
hours by various kinds of games and amuse- 
ments. : 

But the man we are now looking at is not oc- 
cupied in this way. He seeins cheerful and 
happy. He had many things to make him un- 
happy. He was separated from his wife and 
children, who could hardly keep from starving 
as he could earn nothing for them. And he 
was prevented from pursuing what to him had 
been a very happy employment, that of preach- 
ing the gospel. As he was cut off from all his 
friends, and had no other company than the 
wicked prisoners in the prison, and no pleasant 
scenery to cheer his eyes, it was only the pris- 
on walls, and the little yard adjoining, that fur- 
nished any thing for him tosee. But for all this 
he was a very happy man, and that for two 
reasons. 

I. He was a very good man. Goodness will 
make people happy, if there are only prison 
walls to look at, and wicked men to live with. 
Goodness makes our heart at ease, whatever ex- 
ternal things there may be to trouble them. 
Though wicked men despised and persecuted 
this good man, yet they could not prevent him 
from having great peace with God. Other 
prisoners looked sad and disconsolate. But this 
man was cheerful, aud contented, and happy ; 
and for the good resaon that God and he were 
friends, and God loved and blessed him, and he 
rejoiced in, and served God. 

2. But there was another reason for this pris- 
oner’s happiness. He was very busy in doing 
good. Doing good ina prison! How is that? 
It is true, and that on a larger scale than when 
he was at liberty, and preaching to thousands. 
This prisoner had an heart that loved the hap- 
piness of others. He occupied himself in think- 
ing how he could make them happy by leading 
them to love and serve God. He had thousands 
and thousands of good thoughts pass through 
his mind, and look on now and see what he is 
doing with them. He is not keeping them all 
to himself, as a miser hoards up his dollars. 

He is preparing to give them to others. He 
knows how to think beautiful thoughts, thoughts 
which when sent out to others will greatly en- 
tertain, and please and instruct them. See how 
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rapidly his pen moves. He is putting these | 
thoughts on paper. There isa pile of sheets 
lying by his side, and he is continually writing 
more and more. 

Perhaps some of my young readers will say, | 
how will these sheets get out of prison,'for if) 
they will not let the writer go out, perhaps they | 
will be cruel and wicked enough to keep his 
writings from going out. But they did get out. 
And they have gone over the whole world. 
That poor prisouer little thought how many mil- 
lions of people would read what he wrote, and to 
how many nations the !ittle book be wag.writing 
would go, and into how many languages it would 
be translated. ‘There is no book beside the Bi- 
ble, so common in all England and America as 
that little book. And there is scarce a nation 
in Europe, but has it printed in their language. 
And wherever the Missionaries have gone into 
distant parts of the world, they have’ given that 
book to the heathen in their own native tongues. 
The poor African ‘reads it. ‘The Sandwich Is- 
lander reads it. The New Zealander carries it 
with him, when he rows out to sea for fish, or 
goes into the mountains to hunt. 

Who of my young readers will not say that 
man was well employed in writing that book. 
And perhaps most of them have already thought 
who the writer was, and what was the book. 
That prisoner was John Bunyan, and that book 
was the Pinerim’s Progress ! H. 














_ VARIETY. 


Deplorable Ignorance. 


A Colporteur of the American Tract Society, 
in one of the most destitute purts of the West, 
writes that his sales had amounted in two 
months to about 500 volumes, and his grants to 
more than 200. “ Many of the people,” he says, 
“are us ignorant as the heathen. 1 have found 
many whole families in which there was not a 
singie individual who could read; anda great 
many who can read, have no books except the 
Bible and some old song book. L have tound 
some filteen or twenty families without the 
Bible; but what is even more to be lamented, 
there are many,even in the church, who have 
the Bible but do not read it. For instance. I 
called on one of the first families ing village 
named Zt which consisted of the parents and 
six or seven Children, who could read—some of 
them members of the church. While conversing 
on some points of Bible truth, the story of David 
and Goliath was alluded to. ‘I'he old gentleman 
remarked, “{ have never heard of that!” “Nor 
1,” said the old lady. I took my Bible and read 
the narrative, which was listened to with breath- 
less attention. 1 also gave them the narrative 
of Sampson, and Moses, and then commenced 
a sketch of Joseph’s life, when the old man re- 
marked, “ J have hearn tell of that! ””—of the oth- 
er stories not one in that large family had ever 
heard or read! I have often seen tears flowing 
freely, when rising from my knees, in cabins 
where the voice of prayer had then been heard 
for the first time; and that heart must be ston 
which would not be moved by such indica- 
tions.”—Christian Observer. 

—_———— 


Attachment of a Dog to a Child, 


A near neighbor of mine, about six :months 
since, had a lite boy of four years old, who had 
a spaniel of which he was very fond. One day, 
during the absence of the father, the child was 
taken ill with the croup; the mother was alarm- 
ed, and it so happened that her servants were 
away, and she had no one to send for a physi- 
cian. The poor woman was in great tribula- 
tion, for in spite of all her efforts, the cnild 
grew worse. In.about an hour after the child 
was taken ill, her father’s carriage stopped at the 
door, and her mother made her appearance. 
Her father’s house was about two miles distant. 
‘The grandmother said that Carlo, the sick child’s 
dog, “came running into the house, all bespat- 
tered with mud, and flew about, and acted so 
strangely, that she knew something must be the 
matter with Billy, her grandson; and she came 
to see what it was.” Until then, the mother of 
the child had not noticed the absence Wf the dog 
from the room, fur the boy was playing with 
him when he was taken sick. ‘I'he child re- 
mained ill three or four days, and then died; 
and during the whole time, the dog never left 
his bedside ; he watched by the corpse until it 
was buried, and then took possession of the |it- 
tle boy’s chair which he would allow no one to 
touch, not even the child’s mother. Every day 
he absented himself for three or four hours: 
and the father one day going to look at his 
child’s grave, found that the dog had almost 
scratched his way down to the coffin. He was 
after this kept within doors; but he refused to 
eat, and in a short time died in the chair of his 
little master.— Knickerbocker for January. 








A King Reproved. 

A king was riding along in disguise, and 
seeing a soldier ata public door, stopped and 
asked the soldier to drink with him, and while 
they were drinking the king swore. The sol- 
dier said, “I am sorry to hear a young gentleman 
swear.” His majesty took no notice, but swore 
again. The soldier said, “I'll pay part of the 
pot, if you please, and go, for 1 so hate swearing 
that if you were the king himself I should tell 
you of it.” “Should you indeed ?” said the 
king. “{ should,” said the soldier. A-while 
after, the king having invited some lords to dine 
with him, the soldier was sent for, and while 
they were at dinner he was ordered into the 
reom to wait awhile. Presently the king ut- 
tered an oath; the soldier immediately (but 
modestly) said, “Should not my lord king 
fearan oath?’ ‘I'he king, looking fi the 
lords then at the soldier, said: “T my 
lords, is an honest man; he can respecttully re- 
mind me of the great sin of swearing, but you 
can sit and let me stain my soul by swearing, 
and not so much as tell me of it.” 

—~—_. 
The Toll-Mun’s Family. 

In the town of Dessau, in Germany, there was 
along bridge over the Kibe. The ends of the 
bridge were much lower than the middle. The 
toll-man’s house was placed upon the highest 
part of it, in the centre. In the spring of the 
year, when the ice was breaking up, there arose 
a great storm, and the river with the broken 
pieces of ice, came rvaring’ down so vivlently, 
thut the ends of the bridge were soon carried 
away, and nothing was leit but the middie arch 
of the bridge, with the toll-man’s house upon tt, 
which looked as if it were upon a little island in 
the middle of the river. ‘The force of the river 
was so great that it was impossible that this 
arch should stand long, and the poor toll-man 
feared that his house would soon be carried 
away by the waves, and his wife and children 
all drowned. ‘There were a great many people 
on the banks, pitying the poor man’s fate, and he 
and his wife und children screamed to them for 
help, but the storm was heavy, and the ice made 
it dangerous, and they were ail too cowardly to 
go out 1n a boat to try tou save the poor family 
trom drowning. Among them was a rich Count, 
who held up:a large purse of gold and offered it 
to any one who would go and save the toll-man 
and his wife and children; but no one would 
risk his life for money. At last a poor man 
came along in a wagon, and as soon as he saw 
the danger the pvor peopie were in, he set off 
in a littie boat and never ininded the storm. He 
got sutely to the toll-house; but he had to go 
turee tunes before he brought away the whole 
family. Just as he was landing the iast load the 
arch gave way, and the house was carried down 
the river. ‘I'he poor father and mother and their 
children were tuo happy to speak, when they 
fuund they were safe. 

‘Nhe Count then offered the poor man who 
saved them the purse of gold. “No,” he said, 
“my life was worth more than money, and [ do 
not wish to be paid fur doing right.” ‘The 
Cvuunt urged him to take it; he still refused it 
for himseif, but said to the Count, “I wish you 
would give it to the poor toll-man, who has just 
all his clothes and furniture, and who has so 
many little children to teed.”—Child’s Friend. 

retary + eet 


The Stolen Horse. 


A fine horse, belonging toa certain farmer, 
was one night stolen frum tis stable, ‘I'he farm- 
er, desiring to purchase another, went, shortly 
after, to a cattle show, in a neighboring town. 

He was astonished, on arriving there, to see 
his own horse, among those which were offered 
for sale. He immediately seized him by the 
bridle, and exclaimed, to the man who held 
him, * This horse is mine; he was stolen from 
my stable only three days since.” 

* You mistake, my dear friend,” said the man, 
very politely; “the horse has been mine for 
more than a year. It is possible, however, that 
he may bear some resemblance to your horse.” 

Tbe farmer placed both his hands over the 
eyes of the horse, and said, “ {i the animal has 
been yours, for so long a tume, tell me of which 
eye he is blind.” 

The fellow, who was, in fact, the stealer of 
the horse, but who had not yet carefully exam- 
ined the animal, was somewhat confounded by 


this question. 


However, as it was necessary for him to make 
some sort of a reply, he hazarded an answer, 
and said, “ Of the lett eye.” 

“ You are wrong there,” said the farmer, “the 
horse is not blind of the left eye.” 

“ Ah!” cried the rogue, “1 mistake, it is his 
right eye, of which he cununot see.” 

Upon this, the farmer removed his hands from 
the horse’s eyes, end said, “ It is clear, now, that 
you are a rogue anda liar! Look! gentlemen, 
(appealing to the bystanders,) look! the horse is 
not blind at all !” 

All the spectators now began to laugh, and 
clap their hands, and cry, “Caught! caught! 
Seize him! Seize him !” 

An officer was calied, and the thief was taken 








to a magistrate, by whose order he was after- 
wards imprisoned and punished as he deserved 
to be. 

a 


An Incident. 


Sheriff Brayton, while on his way to Aubnrn, 
having in custody soine fuur or five persons sen- 
tenced to the$tate Prison, joined company at 
Syracuse with the sheriff of Oneida county, who 
also had in custody a number of convicts. On 
the meeting in the cars of the prisoners from the 
two counties, two of them instantly recognized 
each other as old friends and associates. ‘They 
were both at the same time classmates at Dart- 
mouth College; one, Delancy, was expelled; 
the other, Nichols, absconded; each pursued 
the a his inclination—each attempted to 
prey upe men, and both entered the 
State PrisOM, at one and the same time to ex- 
piate their crimes, and to learn that talents and 
opportunities perverted, inevitably lead to 


wretchediwess and disgrace.— Watertown Jeffer- 
sonian. 


—__—__—_ 
Sud Story. 


A small boy, about eleven years of age, was 
found yesterday morning ina lumber yard at 
the south part of the city, nearly frozen to death. 
Some person passing the yard ut an early hour, 
was attracted to the spot by the groans of the 
little sufferer. It appeurs that he is an orphan, 
and does not know that he has any relations in 
this country, being of Irish descent: He has 
obtained a scanty living by selling the penny 
papers for several months past, and has slept 
nightly under a pile of boards during that time, 
where he had gathered a quantity of straw and 
shavings. This morning, he was so benumbed 
by extreme cold, that he was unable to leave 
his sleeping place. We are glad to learn that 
the lad has already found a home, and a friend 
who will prove a father to him.—.Bay State Dem. 

——~>—_— 


A Child’s Rebuke. ‘ 

A reformed drunkard, who had been noted 
for his cruelty to his wife and family, once ob- 
served, “There is nothing affects me so much 
as the observation of my little child. When I 
come home he often says, “Pa, you will not 
swear at ma now, will you?” A cutting rebuke 
for his former cruelty. 








POETRY. 








THE BEE AND THE CHILD, 


Come here, little bee, 
There are fresh flowers by me; 
Come, and just let me see 

How your honey is made! 
“No, I can’t, for | fear 
That, for coming too near, 
I should pay very dear; 

So I can’t—I’m afraid !” 


Do not feel such alarm ! 
Not a leg, nor an arm, 
Nor a wing will I harm; 

You may here sip your fill. 
“Pretty friend, then I'll come 
Close beside you, and hum; 
And you shall have some 

Of the sweets I disti].” 


Then, my trust shall be free, 
Just as yours is in me; 
And be sure, little bee, 

That you don’t use your sting! 
“Oh! no! no!—since I flew 
From the cell where I grew, 
None has known me to do 

So ungrateful a thing!” 


Then why thus supplied 
With a sting, but to hide, 
And to keep it. untried, 
Out of sight, little bee ? 
“He who gave me my sting, 
And my swift gauzy wing, 
Bids me.not harm a thing 
That would not injure me.” 
[Child’s Gem. 


——— 
A MORNING PRAYER, 


I thank thee, Lord, for quiet rest, 
And for thy care of me: 

O ! let me through this day be blest, 
And kept from harm by thee. 


O! take my naughty heart away, 
And make me clean and good; 

Lord Jesus, save my soul I pray, 
And wash me in thy blood. 


O, let me love thee! Kind thou art 
To children such as I; 
Give me a gentle holy heart; 


Be thou my friend on high. 


Help me to please my parents dear, 
And do whate’er they tell ; 
Bless all my friends both far and near, 
And keep them safe and well. 
lMary Lundie Dunean. 
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